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more like the Queen of Navarre of later years, in
character, than the graceful and lively bright-haired
girl, with eyes only too expressive, was like the
painted and beruddled woman whose exuberant bulk
was made disgusting and ridiculous by vast farthin-
gales, hung round with pockets containing, it was
reported, the embalmed hearts of dead lovers, by
tightly laced but too scanty bodices stiffened with
steel, and large frizzed wigs shorn from the heads of
her flock of flaxen-haired footmen.

Margaret of Valois was a clever, even a talented
woman. Though her letters would not, as Brantome
pretends, have excited the envious despair of Cicero,
they are as free from the determination to have a
style, the affectation which disfigures so much of the
prose of the i6th century, as the letters of Henry IV.
himself, and they show a more cultivated literary
sense. Even higher praise might be given to the
" memoirs," which she wrote with taste and tact to
prove herself the victim of circumstances and of the
cruel malignity of her brother Henry III. Henry IV,
could never read to the end of a serious book,
Margaret became so absorbed in what she read, that,
fond as she was of the pleasures of the table, she
would forget to eat and drink. In practical matters
she had clear insight and could give sound advice,
nor was she without some good qualities of the
heart as well as of the head. She was a constant
friend, though a fickle mistress, kind-hearted and
charitable; and her good-nature was of a better
quality than that of her mother or her husband,
since it proceeded neither from insensibility nor